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THE POWER OF UNDERSTANDING’ 


I Kings III, 9—“Give thy servant an understanding heart.” 


HE story books of childhood often pictured a fairy 

godmother, or some magician, appearing before the 
hero of the story with this offer: ‘“You may have one wish, 
and whatever you ask it will be granted you.” We can still 
look back to our early years remembering the fascination of 
facing such a situation. You have thought, as I have, “If 
I just had that chance, what would I wish?” Even in adult 
life it’s an interesting philosophical question: ‘One wish— 
What would it be?” 

Especially in moments of strategic importance, when 
we're facing serious or new responsibilities, the question 
takes on a special significance. So many, under the spell of 
an inherited superstition, will pull out a lucky penny, or a 
rabbit’s foot, as they face some great chance or emergency. 
You and I turn a page in the book of life as a birthday is 
celebrated, and we make a wish as the cake is cut. We stand 
before a new venture in the moment when the whole world 
seems to stretch out before us, calling: “Come, com- 
mence, commence!’’, and we find our dreams and wishes in- 
termixed in painting a vision of the future. So you today at 
your Commencement face the world as you go forth from 
this institution which has nourished you for service. Yes, 
face the world with all of its sickness and lostness, its muddle 


1Baccalaureate sermon of the twenty-second annual commencement of the 
Rice Institute, delivered by the Right Reverend Henry Wise Hobson, D.D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of Southern Ohio, in the 
Court of the Chemistry Laboratories, at nine o’clock Sunday morning, June 6, 
1937. 
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and cross-purposes, its commanding opportunities and adven- 
tures. There are many who are wishing for you. All but 
the most phlegmatic among you are wishing for yourselves. 

A great leader of years past, Solomon, was confronted 
by just such a situation. It’s a dramatic story which we 
read in the third chapter of the first book of Kings. Solomon 
was called to assume what seemed like staggering respon- 
sibilities. Those were critical days in the life of the little 
Kingdom which David passed on to his son. Complete dis- 
integration threatened. Solomon was stunned by the magni- 
tude of the task, and cried out: “I am but a little child. 
I know not how to go out or come in.” And it was in that 
moment that God came in a vision and faced Solomon in 
his confusion with this offer: ‘Ask one thing. That shall 
I give thee.” 

It was Solomon’s great chance. One word and he might 
have had riches, power, fame, pleasure, success at arms, or 
any of the other things for which man through the years 
has contended. Instead he answered God’s offer: ‘‘Give thy 
servant an understanding heart.’ And we’re told that “‘the 
speech pleased the Lord,” who said unto Solomon: “Be- 
cause thou hast asked this thing, and hast not asked for 
thyself long life; neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor 
hast asked the life of thine enemies; but hast asked for 
thyself understanding; behold, I have given thee a wise and 
an understanding heart.’’ Since then the world has talked 
about the wisdom of Solomon. His ability to think straight, 
and to reason with true justice, has become proverbial. He 
is held up as a unique example of a man whose clear vision 
saw through to the truth; a man who had the ability to 
transform confusion, dissension, strife, into order, unity, 


peace; a man whose power had its source in an understand- 
ing heart. 
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It needs no argument, or list of examples, to prove to us 
that the time of day in which we live is charged with crises. 
In spite of the deluge of new knowledge which has flooded 
men’s minds during recent decades, we are alarmed by the 
fact that confusion has permeated the lives of the great 
mass of people who make up society, and that the world has 
the jitters because the vast majority of people have no real 
understanding of the fundamental rules governing human 
relations. The failure to understand these rules is not only 
the cause of the grave dangers which threaten international 
relations, and economic and social life, but also continues 
to erect barriers which make a solution of our problems 
more and more difficult. 

It is misunderstanding which has bred suspicion, ill will, 
fear, schism, enmity, war. It is misunderstanding which 
has arrayed individual against individual, class against class, 
race against race, and nation against nation. Most tragic 
of all, it is misunderstanding which has too often shattered 
the unity of the Church itself, and has produced a collection 
of competitive and suspicious members of the one Body. 
Misunderstanding has been, and remains, the devil’s dead- 
liest weapon as he seeks to frustrate God’s purpose. This is a 
fact in man’s experience, proved by history, before Solomon 
and since Solomon. It will continue to be such a fact as 
long as men lack the understanding heart. Where it is absent 
there are divisions and disintegration. Where it is present 
there is unity, fellowship, peace, and development. 

As we Christians contemplate our responsibility in these 
strange days, our first word must be one which expresses 
our sense of inadequacy: “I am but a little child. I know 
not how to go out or come in.” Like Solomon we know we 
need the power to do a job in the world which of ourselves 
would be utterly impossible. Without that power we are 
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like a light bulb cut off from its circuit, or a motor not hooked 
up with its line. Men have longed, fought, striven, competed, | 
sometimes fairly and again falsely, hungry for power. They 
have sought all the things which Solomon might have asked 
for and didn’t. They have climbed high in the realms of 
riches, knowledge, and worldly achievements, only to be 
dashed again to the depths—‘“thow are the mighty fallen.” 

The head of one of the largest and most successful de- 
partment stores in our country was asked, ‘‘What one attri- 
bute do you find is most essential for a man who is to achieve 
permanent success in your business?” ‘The answer was im- 
mediate: ‘““The ability to understand and get along with 
those with whom he works.”’ This merchant might just as 
well have been describing the prerequisite for success for the 
member of a family, a student graduating from a college, a 
citizen in society, or a nation in the world. May God help 
us to realize that there is one primary need upon which any 
power we may have to meet life successfully depends, and 
that this need is expressed in the wish of Solomon: “Give 
thy servant an understanding heart.” 

Life is not a story book. No fairy godmother will stand 
before us waving a wand that our wish may be granted as 
an automatic process. In Solomon’s case his request was 
founded upon a character and life which made it possible 
to describe him as one who “loved the Lord.” God granted 
Solomon’s wish, and bestowed the essential gift upon him, 
because in him God found a man who was following that 
way which leads to the discovery of the understanding heart. 
So God would offer and bestow this same gift upon us as we 
prove that we are traveling that same way. 

Your usefulness in the world as you go forth from this 
Commencement—your ability to face the crisis which this 
day surely presents—your success in the fulfillment of God's 
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purpose for your lives—all depend upon whether you have 
within yourselves those qualities which nourish God’s gift of 
the understanding heart. It’s all very well to wish, but wishes 
are not horses, and if we would reach our destination we 
must be ready step by step to forge along the road. Only 
thus can we develop characters which will be fit to house 
the understanding heart when we find it on our way. 

There is no quality which we shall need more constantly 
on our journey than the spirit of humility. The proud man 
is never the understanding man. The greater the pride in 
self, the less the understanding of others. Humility frees 
man from the shackles of prejudice which pride forges, and 
makes possible the recognition of the rights of others when 
pride thinks only of self. The proud man tends toward the 
opinion that the world revolves around himself, and he has 
no real understanding of others, because his interest is 
focused on self. The proud man seeks to advance his own 
welfare and success, and therefore is blind to the welfare 
and needs of his fellows. 

The products of pride are seen in such as Napoleon, 
Mussolini, and Hitler. Dictatorship based on the perversion 
of justice, the concealment of truth, and the destruction of 
freedom. Where pride leaves no room for the understand- 
ing heart, then the basis for great leadership is lacking, and 
the dictator as he struts must maintain his position through 
the doctrine that might makes right. 

We have lived in a proud age. The great advances in 
science, medicine, discovery—in every realm of knowledge 
and experience—have developed in many a superiority com- 
plex which has blinded our eyes to essential truth. The really 
great scholar, or expert in any field, is always a humble 
man. He realizes how fragmentary is his knowledge com- 
pared with that which he does not know. He is, therefore, 
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a searcher after truth who wants to gain and understand 
the minds of others. Thus he makes progress and gains _ 
power for greater usefulness. 

But it’s the multitude of half-baked know-it-alls, who have 
thought that they could control and regulate life, who have 
led the world into the maze where most men wander. They 
are the product of mass education without individual direc- 
tion. The president of a large university was asked: “What 
do you want the graduate of your institution to know above 
everything else?’’ To which he replied: “I want him to 
know first, how little he really knows, and second, how to get 
along with his fellow men.” The two go together, for when 
a man is conscious of his little knowledge he is humble, and 
when he is humble he has the ability to understand others, 
which is the foundation upon which friendships are built. 

The power which has been exerted in such a miraculous 
way through the lives of Christian men and women down 
through almost two thousand years, flows from the springs 
of humility. Men when they are selfish are proud. The 
presence of Christ changes that selfishness. It’s a hard lesson 
to learn. It was hard for the first Disciples, for they wanted 
the privileged places, and special favors, and the promise 
of rewards. But as they gave heed to the Master’s words: 
“He who would be first among you shall be servant to all,” 
and watched him, girded with a towel, washing their feet, 
they slowly learned the lesson that Divine power comes as 
the understanding heart expresses itself in loving service. 

No wonder Christ “‘resisted the proud” of his day. He 
still resists them because their understanding is darkened, 
and they are enemies of God’s purpose. He still demands 
that we be converted and become as little children. If we're 
humble as Solomon was we'll say with him: “I am but a 
little child.” God has set us an example for He understood 
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as He walked on earth in the fashion of a man. 

After humility comes honesty among those qualities we 
must have in order to acquire the understanding heart. 
Honesty without compromise. Truth enlightens; lies deceive. 
When you can’t discover the real facts about a person or a 
situation, you can’t really understand. The very word means 
to get down to the bottom. You stand under a situation 
when you have gone down deep below the surface, which is 
so often deceptive, and have discovered the real truth. I 
stopped recently to watch a test hole being driven where a 
viaduct is being built in Cincinnati. In reply to my question 
as to why it was necessary to make such a test, the engineer 
said: ‘Because the surface tells us very little, and unless 
we understand the nature of this ground for a hundred feet 
down, we can’t safely plan our structure.’ The constructor 
stands under what he builds by knowing the truth about the 
foundation. In the same way society can be safely built only 
when it is founded on an understanding which comes from 
an honest recognition of the truth. 

Hypocrisy is possibly the worst form of dishonesty. The 
moment I pretend to be something that I am not, or allow 
a person to misinterpret my real feeling or attitude, I set mis- 
understanding going, and a barrier is at once erected which 
shuts me off from others. You can’t feel close to a person, 
or count on his friendship, when he is not what he pretends 
to be. The power to exert influence comes from that honesty 
of character which we speak of as “ringing true.” The 
power of a sincere and honest Christian is astonishing, and 
the weakness of the man who calls himself a Christian but 
is not what he claims to be is pathetic. You know where 
to find the first man, you can count on him and build on him. 
You can’t understand the second, and therefore mistrust 
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him, and his influence counts for nothing. Our Lord’s violent 
reaction against hypocrisy is proof that He saw in it an ~ 
insidious disease which destroys spiritual health. 

You can’t develop the spirit of strife and hatred where a 
knowledge of the truth gives a basis for growing understand- 
ing. This fact results in the greatest sin of war—the lies 
and dishonesty and deception which are part of organized 
propaganda. War breeds lies which eat their way into 
human character until fundamental honesty is destroyed. 
Men determined to put aside subterfuge, and secret diplo- 
macy, which too often conceals the truth, will eventually 
lead the nations of the world out of the valley of destruction 
where war holds sway, up to the heights where the light of 
honesty makes good will based on understanding a reality. 

The moral confusion of our day is not caused so much by 
those who give themselves over to excessive immorality— 
for we understand them and can put them where they belong 
—but by a lot of our so-called leading citizens who com- 
promise their honesty by half-way assent to the low stand- 
ards of those who have no morals. Such hypocrisy gives 
birth to misunderstanding, and misunderstanding always 
breeds confusion. 

The corruption in certain areas of society is not due to 
a few men who have been caught red-handed, and are held 
up as hideous examples of dishonesty, but results from the 
fact that too many of us have played their game with them 
hoping that we'd win with them. In so doing we’ve shared 
in their dishonesty, and once again produced a confusion 
which is rooted in misunderstanding. Confusion, because 
where so many compromise their ideals, then people’s minds 
become fuzzy in their thinking, clear judgment is lost, and 
wrong is whitewashed until it is taken for right. 

If we are really honest as Christians, we must think 
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through and set up Christ’s standards of living, and stand 
by these against every temptation to follow an easier way. 
Then men will know just where we stand on these issues. 
They will understand us, and know they can trust us. We, 
freed from hypocrisy, will find clear judgment to understand 
others, and power to help in the creation of a society in which 
all men will have a truer understanding of God’s standards 
of moral behavior and just dealings in their relationships 
one with another. 

The third quality which we must have as a basis for the 
understanding heart is the spirit of unselfish love. I know 
some social service workers who are technically well trained. 
They understand all about their work, and just how it should 
be done, and they have minds which are keen. Yet they are 
not really helping people to solve their problems. The 
trouble is they don’t really care about those people. It was 
an understanding heart that Solomon wanted. There is a 
vast difference between an understanding mind which is 
stocked with all kinds of knowledge, and an understanding 
heart which reaches out in love to all who are in need. The 
former is valuable when coupled with the latter, and useless 
for God’s purpose without it. 

Stanley Jones has pointed out that in all that goes to make 
up what we call our world, there is a progressive upward 
trend from the material, through animal life, to man, and 
that as we follow this trend we discover a growing sensitive- 
ness to the needs of life. This is absent in the stone, shows 
slight traces in the plant, is more developed in animals, and 
strong in human beings. The higher the level of develop- 
ment the greater the sensitiveness to need. Christ’s supreme 
position is borne out by His supreme sensitiveness in the 
presence of any need. Now when we are sensitive to a per- 
son’s need we are really showing an understanding of what 
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that person is facing. That understanding comes from the 
fact that we, being led by the spirit of unselfish love, are. 
eager to help that person in any possible way. We cannot 
understand the person unless we really care for him, because 
the sensitiveness which makes it possible to understand is 
the result of caring. 

If I realize that I can enter fully into a person’s life only as 
I help him, then I shall thank God for every call for assistance 
which presents itself. The man who bemoans the fact that he 
is called upon by so many people and causes for help, is the 
man who does not have the spirit of love, and because he lacks 
that spirit he is not sensitive to, nor can he understand, the 
needs of those who appeal to him. He thinks of what he’s 
giving up rather than of what the other fellow is receiving. 
The two remain apart because selfishness is there as a barrier. 
But where love prompts the act then fellowship is created, 
and out of that fellowship comes the understanding which 
makes for goodwill upon earth. 

The man with such a spirit of love knows the truth and 
joy of following the way which the Master called us to take: 
“He who would come after me let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily and follow me.” It means sacrifice, 
and suffering, and a constant pouring forth. It means bear- 
ing, as Christ bore, the burdens, the sins, the failures of the 
world. But love so expressed has its reward in a heart that 
understands all men. Yes, understands even those who reject 
and misunderstand us—our enemies. The spirit of unselfish 
love gave Christ the understanding heart which made it pos- 
sible for Him to look down from the Cross on those who had 
nailed Him there, and prove His understanding by praying: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

This is the way along which the understanding heart is 
achieved. ‘The way of humility, honesty, and love. But what 
is the ultimate result? Greater harmony among men; more 
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lasting peace; a fuller fellowship; more widespread justice; 
a society which offers men a more abundant life. Yes, the 
power of the understanding heart can so influence the world 
that it can be turned upside down, and all these conditions 
can come to pass. But far more the understanding heart 
gives man the power to become a true son of God. It lifts 
him up into the presence of God where he finds true life. 
Studdert-Kennedy, the great English war chaplain, wrote 
these lines about man’s search for power: 

Man is no helpless thing, 

That, like a bird in spring, 

Comes fluttering to the light of life, 

And out into the darkness of long death. 

The Breath 

Of God is in him, 


And his agelong strife 
With evil has a meaning and an end. 


By grace 

He can achieve great things, 
And, on the wings 

Of strong desire, 

Mount upward ever, 

Higher and higher, 

Until, above the clouds of earth, 
He stands 

And looks God in the Face. 


So the understanding heart leads man to the goal of his 
supreme quest—for he comes to know God, and receives the 
gift of the power of God’s Spirit. Because he understands 
he learns the truth not only about his fellows, about the 
world in which he lives, and about the problems of life, but 
also the truth about God. For his understanding heart 
reaches out and meets the understanding heart of God, and 
in that union man discovers the power which gives him vic- 
torious life. The power which comes when the soul’s eternal 
search is answered—when man finds God. 

Henry Wise Hopson. 


LEADERSHIP AS A SOCIAL 
FUNCTION’ 


HIS morning we are celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 

versary of the day when the Rice Institute first opened 
its doors and started upon a career of conspicuous service to 
the youth of our nation. But the idea of such an institution 
had been conceived by the Founder a quarter century or 
more before it ripened into a reality. There is convincing 
evidence that for at least a dozen years before his death 
William Marsh Rice contemplated offering such provision 
for the development of humanity and civilization, and even 
secured a charter for the establishment of an educational 
institution upon a broad basis, which should perpetually 
contribute to the cultivation of letters, science, and the lib- 
eral arts. Hence today we are witnessing the product of 
educational thought and activity during half a century and 
the results of a foundation whose influence will be increas- 
ingly felt as long as the United States of America endures. 

It should be noted to the lasting credit of Mr. Rice that 
he was actuated by a well-defined purpose—something more 
than the mere perpetuation of his name, the gratification of 
vanity, or a desire for power. The sagacious Founder of 
the Rice Institute from the first possessed a general but clear 
view of the important service that he wished this institution 
to perform for the advancement of civilization. His vision 


1Address delivered by Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., 
LL.D., President of the University of the State of New York and Commis- 
sioner of Education, at the twenty-second annual commencement of the Rice 
Institute, held in the Court of the Chemistry Laboratories, Monday morning, 
June 7, 1937, at nine o’clock. 
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may have been further broadened and cleared by the labors 
of those in whose hands the trust was left and by the pre- 
eminent scientists and scholars whose aid in behalf of the 
infant institution was solicited, but from the beginning it 
was unmistakably the thought of the Founder that he wished 
to create a center for the development of leaders. He sought 
not only to train for leadership in every field of social ac- 
tivity; but to rear as many leaders as possible for society. 
It was his firm intention from the beginning to maintain and 
promote scholastic and cultural ideals, as well as to meet and 
fulfill modern demands and requirements, and to extend the 
possibilities of development to every one who could profit 
from education on its highest level. He ardently desired that 
his adopted state and the nation at large should secure the 
widespread advantages that would accrue from the training 
of all their genius in every direction. 

And with all the development during the past quarter 
century in the way of impressive buildings, elaborate equip- 
ment, generous support, and cosmopolitan student body, the 
aims and ideals of this philanthropic Founder have remained 
unchanged in spirit and form. If anything, the Rice Institute 
is today more devoted to its purpose of creating leaders in 
all lines of social, political, and religious life than it was fifty 
years ago when first “‘your old men dreamt dreams and your 
young men saw visions.” Than this there can be no more 
worthy objective. The importance of leaders to civilized 
society can scarcely be overestimated. Even with the dis- 
torted views of democracy sometimes held at the present 
day, it must be admitted that the fate of society is deter- 
mined almost altogether by the work of its leaders. Average 
individuals can for a while conserve the achievements of the 
race and keep the activities of everyday life in operation, but 
they must ever look to intellectual superiors for new steps in 
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progress, which alone can keep the world from stagnation. 
Such leaders have throughout history initiated our inventions | 
and discoveries, bridging our rivers and tunneling our moun- 
tains, have organized our industries, have instituted social 
reforms, mitigating human suffering, sin, and ignorance, 
have produced our inspiring literature and works of art, and 
have written our greatest constitutions. We must realize 
that, if at any time our leaders should altogether fail to get 
into action, civilization would quickly slip back again into 
barbarism. 

If leaders, then, have played so important a part in social 
progress, we may well agree that it is essential to secure the 
maximum of benefit from as great a number and variety of 
these guides as possible. But should we assume that any 
number of leaders can be readily produced through proper 
education? Are not all leaders, like those in poetry, “born 
and not made”? Should we hold that they are created by 
circumstances and training, rather than that they are purely 
a gift of nature? Or, to state the problem in its usual form, 
is capacity for leadership to be accounted the product of 
environment or of heredity, or of both? ‘This question has 
long been mooted by educational philosophers, and wide dif- 
ferences of opinion have been expressed and vigorously de- 
fended. Although no philosopher is ever entirely consistent, 
since a point of view can be attained only at the expense of 
some of the facts, such men as Rousseau and Froebel seem 
to hold that intellectual attainments are purely a matter of 
birth and natural development, while contemporaries of 
theirs, Locke and Herbart, maintain that there is nothing 
present at the start and concede very little to any other 
factor than training and construction from the outside. 

Perhaps the classic controversy as to the basis of leader- 
ship—certainly the one that has attracted most attention 
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during the past half century—is that between the English 
savant, Francis Galton, and our own fellow countryman, 
Lester F. Ward. Both of these thinkers were themselves 
intellectual leaders and contributed largely to half a dozen 
of the same natural and social sciences. But Galton was 
primarily a biologist and stressed the development of the 
individual, while Ward was one of the earlier expositors of 
modern sociology and leaned toward a social point of view. 
Galton invented the term “eugenics” to represent his propa- 
ganda and maintained that we might rapidly produce a 
gifted race through select and judicious mating. Ward, on 
the other hand, held that a large part of ability is not trans- 
missible, but is acquired through opportunity, and that gen- 
ius, being potential only, is best promoted by furnishing the 
right environment. In his judgment the way to increase the 
efficiency of mankind is not merely through eugenics, but by 
finding and utilizing all the environmental influences that 
have contributed most to the production of efficient leaders. 

As a whole, Ward seems to view the question from a 
broader angle and to have rather the better of the argument. 
Surely we would agree that if we wish to increase the number 
and efficiency of our leaders, we must extend to all classes 
opportunity for training in every line. his would appear to 
be a wise course. Up to date we have achieved very little 
through heredity and eugenics by themselves. There has 
apparently been no marked physical or mental change in the 
race during the twenty-five thousand years more or less since, 
in the course of evolution, the first Cro-Magnon men began 
their activities. A census of the characteristics of the or- 
dinary run of mankind at the present time makes us ex- 
tremely skeptical concerning any noteworthy advance in the 
nature of inherited intelligence. One needs examine but 
cursorily the contradictory records of the various parties in 
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a presidential campaign, the gyrations displayed in the con- 


troversy of the Fundamentalists and Modernists, the wide- _ 


spread sale of patent medicines, and the prevalence of “faith 
cures,” to sense how far superstition, irrationalism, emo- 
tionalism, sentimentality, and even Cave Men reactions en- 
dure and control in this present boasted age of enlightenment 
and reason. Probably no people have ever appeared in mod- 
ern times that could be considered the equals (not to say 
superiors) of those Athenian Greeks who two and a half 
millennia ago attained such a high general level and produced 
so many intellectual giants. 

But do not misunderstand me. We cannot, of course, deny 
the immense advancement that the race has made in civiliza- 
tion since the days of ancient Hellas. Through cooperative 
and specialized effort we have accumulated and transmitted 
a wide control over both ourselves and the forces of nature. 
Constant progress is witnessed by the extensive develop- 
ments in science, art, industry, commerce, agriculture, gov- 
ernment, literature, and religion since the age of Pericles. 
But, mark you, all these contributions have been handed 
down through training, without leaving any appreciable im- 
pression upon the germ cells of humanity. And it would 
appear to be through progress of this sort that most devel- 
opments in the future must arise. If we are to raise the level 
of racial achievement, we shall have to depend very largely 
upon suitable environment and education. The course of 
natural selection and evolution is altogether too slow. 

But it may be objected that we have never given the 
“eugenics” recommended by Galton a fair trial. This is un- 
fortunately true. Even here in the second quarter of the 
twentieth century, we do not begin to give the attention to 
human mating that we expend upon the scientific breeding 
of lower animals. Kittens and puppies born under the hybrid 
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conditions that we tolerate without a protest in human beings 
would be promptly consigned to a watery grave, and any 
stock raiser who utilized his best blooded sires and dams to 
as little effect as modern society does its most worthy parent- 
hood would be a fit subject for the bankrupts’ court or even 
a state hospital for the insane. As yet we are doing little or 
nothing to prevent the union and perpetuation of sense de- 
fectives, epileptics, imbeciles, and idiots, or, as has been 
widely shown of late, to interfere with the transmission of 
venereal taints. Men of intelligence feel largely constrained 
to evade the procreation of their kind; but not so the unintel- 
lectual and the imprudent. The name of their offspring is Le- 
gion. With the use of a tithe of our increased knowledge 
and control, we could, in the course of a few generations, 
vastly improve the race both physically and mentally, and 
raise inestimably the general level of intelligence and the 
possibilities of leadership. 

Why don’t we, then? It is in the very voluntary nature 
of this control (the fact that every man does as he pleases) 
that the whole crux of the situation seems to rest. It is the 
difficulty of rationalizing these deepseated instincts and im- 
pulses that constitutes the greatest value in Ward’s amend- 
ment to the Galtonian theory. Racial improvement would 
proceed at less than snail’s pace, or not at all, if left entirely 
to its own devices. Even today the average individual too 
often regards all social control as an interference and a 
menace. In the popular creed, one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s, and we still refuse to be guided by expert or 

friend in the choice of a mate. Those of us who were naive 
enough in our younger days to undertake to advise another— 
-man or woman—to select a different life companion from the 
one contemplated, found that despite our good intentions we 
succeeded only in making two permanent enemies. No, if 
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we are to hope for any marked rise in either the physical or 


the intellectual level of the race, our laissez faire method of | 


procedure must be corrected and supplemented by presenta- 
tion and application of the abundant knowledge that we have 
inherited on the subject. The only corrective and effective 
means for overcoming these obstacles to the development of 
leaders and to racial progress is to be found in furnishing 
universal and adequate opportunities for education. 

In connection with a discussion of the importance of uni- 
versal opportunities for education, we hope that it will not 
seem altogether fanciful to note that both Galton and Ward 
may be regarded as typical products of their respective coun- 
tries. It is but logical for an Englishman to hold that leader- 
ship is practically altogether a matter of heredity. From his 
boyhood up he has absorbed the impression that somehow 
there exists a natural intellectual aristocracy, which is in 
possession of the world’s supply of genius and simply hands 
it on to its offspring. ‘Those beloved of the gods, he holds, 
should properly receive the benefit of the best education, but 
even when deprived of it their light cannot be altogether 
“thidden under a bushel.’’ Genius, like murder, will out. Of 
course, the selective theory in English education has been 
largely modified by the democratizing influences of the 
World War, but it is still quite consistent with Galton’s 
traditions to hold it a self-evident truth that genius is con- 
fined to a small group and that all higher education should 
be similarly limited. 

On the other hand, we people of America, among whom 
Ward was reared, have come to incline toward a very dif- 
ferent attitude. It has gradually become almost an educa- 
tional axiom with us that everyone should be permitted to 
obtain just as much education as he is capable of consuming, 
without regard to his social position and almost without 
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consideration of the cost. While our theory has at many 
points broken down, we still continue to maintain that the 
doors of the university should swing wide to every student 
of brains and industry. For the sake of developing as much 
genius and leadership as possible, no youth of ability, we 
hold, should be prevented from entering college through lack 
of financial support or through inability to find there the 
subjects that his particular type of genius requires. 

It is unfortunate, however, that we Americans seem so 
often to have accompanied our broad and generous concep- 
tion of universal education with the absurd implication that 
all persons are born with equal ability and possibilities, and 
should be given exactly the same training, as well as equal 
opportunities. It is fairly evident that, as a whole, we have 
by no means shown as much discernment as we might in 
determining the amount of education that should be fur- 
nished each individual. Can there be any more pathetic spec- 
tacle than the futile efforts of certain youths to lift the 
ponderous burden of a collegiate education when it is beyond 
the intellectual strength with which they were endowed? 
Their lofty ambition and dogged persistence are admirable 
and worthy of commendation, but they are frightfully mis- 
applied and uneconomical. Shall we never learn that all 
Americans cannot do everything and that there are some 
occupations in life that are honorable and of good report 
besides those requiring a college training? 

Thanks to the War, though, the land of Ward, like that 
of Galton, has of late had its educational complacency rudely 
shaken, though by a shock of the opposite sort. We Amer- 
icans have at length come to have some misgivings as to the 
wisdom of admitting to college every one who applies. Such 
vast hordes have been besieging college walls as to make the 
reception of them all a physical impossibility. So we have 
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been coming to make a virtue of necessity and to pause long 
enough to ask ourselves who should be allowed the privileges _ 
of a higher education. Hence we have recently heard much 
about the necessity of limiting college admission to those who 
are able to get most out of the training. President Hopkins 
of Dartmouth is reputed to have been the first to apply the 
phrase “‘an aristocracy of brains”’ to the sort of student body 
to which he would have his college aspire, but there has come 
to be a general assent to the proposition that only students 
of reasonably strong intelligence should enter college. If 
what we wish is to create leaders, we certainly should not 
handicap ourselves at the start by the admission of too much 
poor material. 

Possibly this conclusion has been hastened by the ease 
and popularity of “‘intelligence testing,” which likewise 
gained its vogue as a by-product of the World War. At any 
rate, in numerous institutions psychological examinations 
have recently come to be somewhat utilized in selecting the 
‘aristocracy of brains.’’ Fortunately these tests have not 
generally been considered altogether infallible. A laudable 
caution is now being shown in their use, and we no longer 
hope to use the tests to the exclusion of every other form of 
selection. Moreover, we are at present by no means certain 
as to just what constitutes intelligence or whether we have 
taken account of all ingredients that enter into the complex, 
and until a satisfactory analysis is made, any simplification 
is likely to be more or less artificial. Experience shows us 
that moral qualities, like industry, perseverance, loyalty, 
courage, and integrity, or such social abilities as a sense of 
humor, tact, sympathy, sociability, and affability, for which 
no effective tests have yet been devised, are frequently of 
much more consequence in determining leadership and suc- 
cess than is abstract intelligence. Nevertheless, the attempt 
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to limit higher education to those who will make it of some 
real benefit to themselves and society may well be considered 
a healthful tendency, if it is but broadly construed. While 
the intelligence tests are still in a rough and unrefined stage, 
if they can be made to take account of all factors and can 
be used with proper caution, they may eventually become of 
considerable value in selecting those who are to be educated 
for leadership. 

But in selecting the few to be trained for leadership, two 
of the moral qualities mentioned would seem to be a sine 
qua non and should be especially stressed. These are the 
capacities for industry and for perseverance, which have too 
often fallen out of academic perspective. Leadership can 
never be attained by the indolent or weak-willed, and trust 
funds, whether obtained through private endowment or ap- 
propriation by the State, must be devoted to the purpose for 
which they were given, if the trustees are not to be held 
guilty of malfeasance in office. Certainly, if we hold that 
the dull student should find the scene of his activities outside 
of college walls, how much more should this be the case with 
the idle and dissolute! The one is at least doing all that he 
can to increase the talent intrusted to him, but the other 
has wrapped his up in a napkin and laid it away. 

As a matter of fact, if we must seek a slogan to rouse our 
spirits in the academic race, should we not select an “aris- 
tocracy of service,” rather than merely an “aristocracy of 
brains” as the goal of our ambitions? Even the most gifted 
youth has no natural right to the advantages of a college 
education, since he is not in the least responsible for his 
great ability and the only justification for his receiving op- 
portunities of which others have been deprived is that of a 
larger return to society. Indeed the more highly endowed 
he is, the more sensitive should he be rendered to social 
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service. For, if a higher education is to be added to his 
natural gifts, it will proportionately increase his already — 
large capacity for good or ill, and if he uses his powers for 
strictly selfish, predatory, or criminal ends, there could be 
no more profound disservice to society than a college educa- 
tion. If the universities were to devote themselves to rearing 
Leopolds and Loebs, as the yellow press has seemed to 
imply, the sooner they were swept out of existence the better 
it would be for the world. For such a policy, pushed to its 
logical conclusion, could lead to nothing but social suicide. 

With our social problems and needs, then, as great as 
they are today, we should strive to select our leaders wisely, 
and, in addition, train them definitely for the service of so- 
ciety. There is still a wide range of superstitions and abuses 
to be overcome, and it should be not only the function but 
the privilege of university-trained leaders to struggle to their 
utmost to further the control of society over nature and to 
contribute continually toward the abolition of ignorance, 
poverty, disease, and crime. These obstacles to social wel- 
fare may well challenge the best valor of the college man, 
and it is because those who have gone forth as leaders from 
these halls of the Rice Institute select such abuses, rather 
than their own selfish ends, as the objects of their conquest, 
that this institution has been universally judged to be eco- 
nomically and ethically well worth while. 

Some such view of the mission of the institution he wished 
to create, though “‘seen through a glass darkly,”’ must have 
animated the Founder of the Rice Institute. And as many 
years ago in his mind’s eye he beheld you young men and 
women going forth to do valiant service for the cause of 
civilization and progress, his emotions must have been 
stirred and his determination steeled. Can you wonder that 
he was willing to devote his time, energies, and fortune to 
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such a project? Surely you, his admirers and beneficiaries, 
with all your modern resources and increased opportunities, 
cannot prove forgetful of his purpose and recreant to your 
trust. Give ear, then, to the time-honored motto of the old 
Society of Jesus: “Freely ye have received; then freely 
give!” 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES. 


THE COMMON GROUND OF 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION’ 


UDGING by all that we now know concerning the history 
J of our species upon the earth, our science and religion 
had in the beginning a common origin. Both developed as 
a result of efforts to understand and interpret the order of 
nature. Primitive man had all the instincts that we now 
possess, including the ‘‘divine instinct” of curiosity, the urge 
to find out about things. 

This is one of the distinguishing peculiarities of our spe- 
cies. The human mind is so constituted that it must have 
explanations. Any explanation, whether correct or not, is 
better than none at all. Effects must have causes assigned 
to them; and in the beginning there was little distinction 
between science and religion in the shaping of explanations. 

Modern knowledge was lacking. The first man on the 
earth could only know the things that he found out for him- 
self. He was confronted with a world full of mysteries— 
mysteries of many kinds. There were events occurring every 
day that had no visible causes. There was the blowing of 
the winds. Whence did they come? Whither did they go? 
Why did they shift, and wax and wane? Why blow in gentle 
zephyrs now, and again in terrifying storms? Overhead 
were the stars varying in brilliancy and in constancy, some 
fixed in position, others moving in definite companies, others 
straying alone. What did their position and their move- 
ments mean? 


1A public lecture delivered in the Physics Amphitheatre of the Rice In- 


stitute, April 15, 1937. 
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Primitive man knew himself as a causative agent, and he 
conceived other causative agents like himself, only more 
powerful. He personified the winds and named them: Boreus 
was the north wind; Austrus was the south wind; Vesperus 
was the west wind, etc. And on the margins of old maps 
in our libraries one may still see pictures of these mythical 
persons with roundly pufted-out cheeks blowing in opposition 
toward the center. He personified the constellations and 
named them—Orion, Pleiades, and the others. Neptune 
ruled the waves and Jupiter hurled the thunderbolts. These 
have been called man’s ‘“‘baby-names”’ for the forces of na- 
ture. Such were the results of his first attempts at explaining 
natural phenomena. 

Then there were casualties betimes that called for ex- 
planation. There were tempests and floods, volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes, pestilences and famines. There was 
sickness and there were deaths. All these things were hurt- 
ful, capricious, and irresistible. In the face of such calamities 
“Help wanted” was, and is, and ever will be, the cry of the 
whole world. 

Again he conceived of causative agents like himself, but 
invisible, free-ranging, and all-powerful spirits. Like him- 
self they were capable of anger and of vengeance; capable, 
also, of kindness and of mercy. He conceived of them as 
persons and often he called them gods. Among them were 
many kinds of gods, good and evil. There were malignant 
gods that must be placated with gifts to satisfy their greed, 
with rites to allay their anger, and with favors to cajole their 
malevolence. Because they could inflict so great injury, these 
evil gods were worshipped most, and thus fear came to be 
the chief characteristic of primitive religion. 

But there were also kindly gods, that had conferred great 
blessings, such as the knowledge of plants and animals fit 
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for food and clothing, and of plants and other earth-prod- 
ucts useful for healing. These gods must be worshipped and | 
besought to continue their favors. Some of our American 
Indians had attained to the idea of one beneficent god, the 
Great Spirit; and there is a particularly fine prayer to him 
quoted in Lindquist’s The Red Man in North America, 
which runs as follows: 


We are grateful for thy favors. We are grateful for all that has 
been given us. Continue to bestow these favors and withdraw them 
not; thy children live by thy bounty and without it we cannot live. Con- 
tinue to listen and inhale this sweet incense as we speak to thee; forget 
us not, for we are here by thy power begotten, and without thy favor 
we shall despair. 


The great hardships of life that so dominated the thinking 
of primitive man were in two principal categories as to 
fatality. There were first the things that must inevitably 
happen and that nothing could prevent. All that could be 
done about these things was to seek to foreknow them; and 
to that end he invented the methods of divination and au- 
gury, oracles, and prophecy. Then there were the evils that 
would come unless something were done to forestall them. 
For dealing with these, he developed magic and ritual. He 
had lucky days, and lucky numbers, and talismans, and fet- 
ishes, and charms in thousands, many of which still linger 
in our midst, though taken far less seriously now. 

He thus shaped his practices in accordance with his scanty 
knowledge. His religion was consistent with his science. 
These early efforts at understanding and adjustment are by 
no means to be despised. They are first steps upward in the 
sphere of mind, and they are peculiarly human. 

Then there were mysteries of a more personal nature. 
When sickness and death were all about him he asked him- 
self hard questions—questions for which more modern 
science has no answer. Whence had he come? Whither 
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would he go? His body would decay, but what of the spirit 
that governs? And to these questions he framed such an- 
swers as his limited knowledge and experience would allow. 

“Religion reduced to its lowest terms is belief in the order 
of nature controlled by mind.” This is an indispensable 
belief, common to all mankind. In the beginning the control 
was believed to be simple and direct. Man conceived the 
controlling spirits to be like himself in their needs and in 
their passions—only far surpassing him in their powers. 
They work wonders and miracles, and these are no breach 
of natural law so long as that law is not understood. They 
are only manifestations of power. 

The study of nature removes many occurrences from the 
realm of miracle, revealing proximal forces and the laws 
under which they operate. The mind in control is removed 
ever farther from the immediate event. The understandings 
first arrived at require amendment. A belief which has 
gained currency, and has long served as an anchorage for 
the mind in the midst of the mysteries of life, is slow to 
change. It is often far easier to make new discoveries than 
to alter old beliefs. New ideas lack the support of tradition. 
Dr. D. S. Jordan has said ‘‘Much that we have called reli- 
gion is merely the debris of our grandfathers’ science.” The 
study of any of the great religions of the world will abun- 

dantly attest to this. 

The simple panaceas of magic, so satisfying to the prim- 
itive mind, with the progress of knowledge cease to afford 
relief. The mystic control vanishes, but the weakness of 
the flesh remains. The mystery of birth lies behind us. The 
certainty of death is before us. Life’s “fitful fever” runs 
its swift course. The ancient question comes anew “If a man 
die, shall he live again?”’, and, whether or not we insist on 
an answer, we must as social beings find some way of meeting 
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the exigencies of life and of making adjustment to them. 
We are ushered upon the stage of life through crises that we . 
know naught of, and we are removed by forces we cannot 
stay. There is no other recourse than an appeal to a higher 
power which seems to rule eternally, and of which the high 
lights of our little lives seem to afford passing glimpses. 

Religion is universal among men because of the univer- 
sality of human need. Kipling has expressed this need in 
Kabir as follows: 


My brother kneels (so saith Kabir) 
To brass and stone in heathenwise, 
But in my brother’s voice I hear 
My own unanswered agonies. 
His God is as his fates assign; 
His prayer is all the world’s—and mine. 

Doing came before thinking—comes before thinking still. 
The crises of life had to be met with scant knowledge of 
their nature and causes—how very scanty is our knowledge 
still! Observations were made and judgments spoken and 
traditions became established before science had made much 
progress. 

It took our species a long time to learn how to use its 
natural environment effectively. The gift of language set 
us apart from other animals. We are so like them in our 
physical being and so different in attainments as to seem like 
another order of beings. The differences began with lan- 
guage, with words as symbols of experience, making it pos- 
sible to detach knowledge from the individual and to convey 
the results of experience to others. Ours is the only species 
that profits by the gains of the exceptional individual. Lan- 
guage is what makes this possible; and when language began ~ 
to be written, making the gains permanent, then the rapid — 
increase of knowledge began, and the cumulative nature of 
our social progress became apparent. 
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Science and religion developed a long way together. And 
then in a more critical age, when science began to rely on 
physics, and religion on metaphysics, they split apart. While 
religion is one, creeds are many. Religious observances are 
pure and simple products of the folkways, developed dif- 
ferently among different peoples to meet social needs that 
are common to all alike. We are not born Catholics or 
Protestants or Mohammedans or Buddhists; we are made so 
by our early environment. Our religious observances are 
largely due to accident of birthplace and breeding. Where- 
fore it is not becoming to anyone to take overmuch pride in 
his own peculiar pattern of them. 

Science walks by sight, but can see only a little way; and 
each glimpse into a new field reveals infinite unexplored 
reaches beyond. 

What the eye of science discovers, affects the concepts 
that have grown up with our religion in two ways: first, it 
discovers laws. Events that have been called miracles it 
shows to occur in accordance with these laws. While not 
revealing ultimate causes it removes the causes ever farther 
and farther from the events, and makes the events look less 
and less like the work of human hands. 

Second, it discovers processes of an intricacy of which the 
ancient miracle-mongers never dreamed. And in this latter 
day it has become clearly apparent, as might well have been 
anticipated, that some of the early explanations of the earth 
and its phenomena, that have come down to us out of an- 
tiquity attached to our religion, are based on faulty observa- 
tions and lack of knowledge. There is, for example, abun- 
dant and convincing evidence that evolution is and has been 
the method of nature: but it is only a method and not a 
cause. Fifty years ago good old Dr. Newton Bateman, then 
President of Knox College, calm, dispassionate, devout, and 
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unafraid, was saying to us in a chapel lecture “Evolution is 


the method by which the builder wrought.” It does not » 


explain causes. 

For most of us the uniformity of operation in nature’s 
laws and the universal existence of order will imply a power 
in control: for inert things do not order themselves. ‘The 
existence of things eternally valuable in human life will lead 
us to believe that that power has not made them merely for 
a brief flicker here and then for extinction. This is the field 
of faith. With all our modern aids our eyes cannot see so 
far. 

Science and Religion agree in this that they both delight 
in the beauty of the world. Both delight to discover beauty, 
order and fitness; and it is everywhere evident even from 
the greatest unto the least of creation. David saw it in the 
starry night and exclaimed: 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? 

And the revelations of the telescope that have so magni- 
fied the power of our vision have magnified the wonders of 
the heavens in like proportions. Jesus pointed it out in the 
glorious array of the lilies of the field; and the poet, Thom- 
son, saw it in the opening bud, and thus expressed it: 
But who can paint 

Like Nature? Can imagination boast 

Amid its gay creation, hues like hers? 

Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 

And lose them in each other, as appears 

In every bud that blows. 

An early British naturalist, Hogarth, saw it in dried seed 
capsules of plants and wrote to his friend Ellis: ‘I have 
gathered some little seed pods or vessels that show the 
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pleasure Nature seems to take in super-adding elegance of 
form to all her works. When next you come to see me we 
will sit down together—nay, kneel down if you will—and 
look at them.” 

The microscope opened a new world to the eyes of the 
observer, the world of infinitely small things, revealing new 
wonders as great as those of the heavens. The early micro- 
scopists expressed their wonder in the phrase “Natura max- 
ime miranda in minimis.” . 

No wonder that the new vision has brought changes in 
our thinking, since before this most precious instrument had 
been invented, the elements of organic structure and the 
beginning processes in organic development could not have 
been known. 

To me there is nothing else in this world so wonderful 
as the single cell in which each living being takes its origin, 
the fertilized egg cell. It is a microscopic bit of organized 
protoplasm, appearing well-nigh structureless, and with 
nothing in it to show what it is to become. Yet we know 
that everything that can come out of it is already poten- 
tially present on it. That man should start in this estate is 
the profoundest revelation of the microscope’s bearing on 
our religious thinking. Where can be found such evidence 
of unity as that which the microscope has revealed? One 
common substance, protoplasm; one common unit of struc- 
ture and of function, the cell; one mode of increase, cell 
division; one mode of mixing strains, cross fertilization: all 
these basic things common to organic beings—plants and 
animals and man. 

So man starts at this common level and all the gains of 
all the ages he must for himself acquire. This is a stubborn 
fact, of most profound significance. The initial cell divides 
and becomes an embryo. It takes on forms that are first 
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like lower and then like higher animals in plan of structure. 
It races down the road of ancestral history, never going © 
astray though countless paths diverge. It increases to a 
host, and concurrently it differentiates into groups. The 
cells work together, massing themselves here, cleaving apart 
there, like well-drilled battalions to form body parts in 
infinite variety until the whole finally assumes human form. 
It will exhibit in the end in various combinations the char- 
acters of its ancestors. 

This is human evolution, the evolution of the individual. 
It is fact, not theory. Every student in the biological labora- 
tory may see it with his own eyes. For thirty years it was 
my privilege to show this development in the lower animals 
to college freshmen. In all that time I never have witnessed 
it myself without renewed wonder. This microscopic thing, 
the fertilized egg cell, is for me more than a wondrous 
miracle. It visualizes the eternal order of the universe be- 
fore which I stand in awe. 

That science and religion must have a common ground 
is determined by two fixed and inescapable conditions: first, 
science and religion grow out of the common earth; and, 
second, their concepts are alike products of the human mind. 

It is a common earth that sustains us all, whatever our 
beliefs. We are earth-born. Out of the dust of the ground 
we are remade every day of our lives, and unto dust our 
bodies will return. On the earth we live; by it we live; of 
it we are. Earth-born joys and gladness, and earth-born 
woes and perils, attend our way through life. It is the com- 
mon lot to be born to helplessness in infancy, to grow and 
develop and die; to possess an animal body made of the same 
parts as are other animal bodies and performing the same 
functions and to run the same course through life. Did not 
Job remind us that ‘‘man is born like a wild ass’s colt.”’ Each 
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must start at the common level. Each must accept and use 
the materials of his physical as well as his social heritage. 

The human mind is built on a firm base of physiologic 
responses that take care of the operations having to do with 
the upkeep of our bodies, and on a natural endowment of 
sound instincts that insure the continuance of our species. 
So much nature has done for us; this is the part of our educa- 
tion with which we are born. It is organized in our nervous 
system, and is as much a part of us as are hands and feet. 

But there is one thing more, a thing that differentiates 
us from all other species. We have been endowed with ‘‘a 
mind that looks before and after,’’ that considers causes 
and effects, that reflects upon the consequences of acts—not 
only the immediate consequences, but also those that are 
remote. Morality comes in here. This is where it was 
given to man, in the words of the ancient explanatory story 
of Genesis, ‘‘to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil.” Science comes in here, with the seeking 
after causes and methods. Religion comes in here with the 
seeking after the origin and destiny and meaning of life. 
All these began together with the earliest exercise of these 
gifts of the mind to us. 

Finally, we may note that science and religion have at 
least one common purpose, and that is the knowledge of 
the truth and its application to human welfare. They may 
pursue different methods, and both may betimes grope 
blindly, but their aim is one. And the chief glory of our 
species may be found in the devotion and self-sacrifice with 
which the devotees of both science and religion pursue their 
labors. 

It takes a poet adequately to express the religious feelings 
of a naturalist. Wordsworth has done it in his Lines on 
Tintern Abbey, as follows: 
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I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am [ still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what they perceive; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my mortal being. 


There is no more harmful idea abroad in the land than 
that science and religion are enemies. They are both imper- 
fect instruments of the desires of our better nature. 


JAMES GEORGE NEEDHAM. 
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